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be had for a song in city, town and hamlet. 
And no artifice of artist could so gorgeously 
furnish forth the luncheon-table as this freely- 
growing blossom of the weed. 

On linen of spotless white, with china un- 




By F. L. Marenzana, 



Fret for Parlor Door. 



touched by color, relined with bowls and vases 
of crystal, the repast is served. A bed of moss 
for the centrepiece, rising mound-like, yet not 
too high; an edge of delicate ferns separates 



central one my lady places four small baskets 
of grapes. The purple and the white, massed 
together, show no rude touch upon their pris- 
tine bloom. 

Into their crevices she inserts some smaller 
sprays of golden-rod, a few only, not enough 
to conceal the coloring. These decorations are 
all that the table needs. 

Weary of painted china, and of the distrac- 
tion of separate hand-painted pieces of techni- 
cal skill, my lady confines herself to* the pure 
white, without even a band of gold about the 
edge. Whatever riot of color the table shows — 
and it is a brilliant riot — is furnished solely from 
Nature's generosity. There are fancy baskets 
of crystal, holding olives, cheese, salted almonds 
and bon-bons. These are low and some are 
oblong, others square. Only the carafes and 
the claret pitcher stand up from the table's sur- 
face. 



The first course ordered was, for each oyster 
plate, half-a-dozen small or little-neck clams, 
served with a bit of lemon so sliced as to show 
uppermost the yellow rind. Beside the napkin 
was laid the menu, written in rustic letters of 
gold upon a rough-edged card, and at the bot- 
tom, in larger script, the name of the guest. 
Hovering over the latter was a butterfly, gaudy 
of wing, or a bird with yellow breast. If the 
latter, it bore within its bill a streamer on 
which was painted the guest's name, in place 
of below it. 

On a bread-and-butter plate beside each 
place were served three tiny pieces of crustless 
bread, spread with fresh butter and rolled into 
a small compass. These were tied and kept in 
shape by yellow baby-ribbon of the shade of 
the golden-rod. On the same plate was a tiny 
pile of small, crisp crackers. 

Patis of lobster, baked in clam-shells or in 
forms, came next, served on white plates. Then 
came chicken salad, profusely garnished with 
egg and with small leaves of the nasturtium, 




Where candelabra or candlesticks are used, 
they may be brass or white china, not colored, 
though the candles may be yellow or painted 
with Dresden effects. Lamp shades should re- 
peat the tones of yellow and white, though the 
latter alone is more becoming to the com- 
plexions of the guests than when mingled with 
the former. 

FANCY FURNISHINGS. 

By F. L. Marenzana. 

GRILLE FOR PARLOR DOOR. 

FIGURE No. 1 is a sketch of a grille or fret 
suitable for a parlor door or window. It 
may be made of soft or hard wood, either 
gilt or painted white and gilt, the carving to be 
rather flat in treatment. 

FRET FOR PARLOR DOORWAY. 

Figure No. 2 is a desigD of a fret suitable for 
the top of opening between the two parlors. It 
may be made of soft or hard wood, either paint- 
ed gilt or plainly polished. The carving should 
be kept rather flat in treatment. 

GRILLE FOR DOOR. 

The grille or fret for doorway shown in Figure 
No. 3 can be made of soft wood, such as pine or 
poplar, and afterward bronzed gilt or painted. 
If it is to be plain, hard woods should be used, 
such as oak, mahogany or walnut. In all cases 
the carving is to be left rather flat, and will 
produce a more agreeable effect. The drapery 
in this case is hung on small hooks fastened on 
the lower part of grille. 

SUGGESTION FOR A BAY WINDOW. 

The suggestion for bay window shown inFig- 
ure No. 4 is a very artistic arrangement. The 
fretwork, columns and trim are to be of wood, 
either painted gilt or polished. The draperies 
may be of velou'r or any soft material that will 
produce good folds, and in a color that will har- 
monize with the fret and trim. The box seat is 
to have a loose upholstering of corduroy or vel- 
vet, with a few cushions artistically arranged. 

1 If desired, the top of the seat could be made 
to open, thereby making a useful box. The lit- 
tle lantern should be made of wrought iron in 

^ the Venetian style. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Important Notice. Our readers who are 
either building new houses, or are con- 
templating re-decorating their present 
homes, are invited to write us for in= 



Fig 2. Fret for Parlor Doorway. By F. L. Marenzana. 



the massed golden-rod from the white embroid- 
ered square or diamond centre. When the 
table is long enough there are four smaller 
mounds, out of which grow low tufts of the 
same blossom. In these fine groups or clusters 
are mingled, here and there, the feathery tufts 
of the common wild turnip. 

In this flower, as in some others, its abun- 
dance has caused decorators to ignore its merit. 
The umbelliferous head of the wild turnip re- 
sembles, on a tiny scale, a congerie of suns and 
their planets. An extremely refined and deli- 
cate blossom, pure white in color, no darling of 
the greenhouse so perfectly contributes a soft 
and misty effect to a group of more ambitious 
and brilliant-hued flowers. In bringing out the 
tints of its neighbors, it accentuates their forms 
and coloring, while bestowing that soft shade 
that enhances their loveliness. 

Between the four smaller mounds and the 



which, both in color and flavor, gave piquancy 
to the dish. Following it came an omelette 
souffle, offering within the silvered rim of the 
baking-dish the same wealth of hue. This 
course, all too infrequently used, is extremely 
nourishing and toothsome, with its soupcon of 
lemon and of sugar. 

Again, and at the last, my lady served ice- 
cream of vanilla and lemon ice, to give the 
requisite color to the feast. With these were 
passed gold and silver cake — the yellow and 
the white — and kisses, made treble the size of 
the ordinary wafers that pass under that name. 
Bon-bons and candied fruits followed this 
course, which was finished with after-dinner 
coffee. The finger-bowls were white, and in 
the water floated lemon-peel and lemon ver- 
bena, that plant that, above all others, atones 
for the lack of flowering by a delicious fragrance 
that is all its own. 




Fig. 3. Grille for Door. By F. L. flarenzana. 
formation regarding color harmony and 
artistic schemes of furnishing. We em- 
ploy trained skill to solve all questions 
on interior decoration. 
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Correspondents when writing us are par= 
ticularly requested to embody a reply 
to the following points in their letters : 

1. Write legibly and on one side of the 

paper. 

2. Send copy of architect's plan and a rough 

sketch of the plan of the house, show= 
ing size, height and arrangement of 
rooms, with the north and south aspects 
clearly indicated. 

3. Give particulars of existing woodwork, 

mentioning the nature of the trim, floor, 
cornice, picture-moldings and mantel 
in each room ; state what must be re= 
tained, and what, if any, specified 
articles of furniture are desired. 



• roof porch, with railing, instead of shingle-roof 
porch, as shown. Yours, etc., 

Henry E. Howland. 

P. S. — Do not send combination of green, as 
green is in majority here. 
ANSWER. 

In choosing a color scheme for any house we 
must be governed by two considerations : the 
architectural effect of the building, and the sur- 
roundings. Thus, while a Colonial house may 
be appropriately painted in yellow, with white 
trimmings, bringing out the delicate moldings 
and classic detail, this color scheme would not 
be so well adapted to the house in question, 
which is of the modern type, with steep-pitched 
roof and overhanging eaves, and has a corner 




Fig. 4. Suggestion for a Bay Window. By F. L. Marenzana. 



4. State separately the maximum outlay 

permissible for wall treatments, ceiling 
decoration ( if any ), textile hangings, 
carpets and furniture. 

5. Send brief notes of the house, its loca= 

tion, age and environment, and such 
particulars of the owner's tastes and 
sentiments bearing upon the matter as 
would be discovered from a personal 
interview. 

6. Send ten two=cent stamps if samples of 

paper, carpets, draperies, etc., are de= 
sired by mail, otherwise we must Ex- 
press same at inquirer's expense. 



TWO SCHEMES FOR PAINTING THE EXTERIOR 
OF A RESIDENCE IN KANSAS. 
Effingham, Kansas, July 11, 1895. 
The Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sirs: Will you please send me, through 
your paper, or by mail, if convenient, a scheme 
for painting the outside of my residence ? I 
send plan, excepting that I will have a deck- 



bay window capped with an extinguisher pat- 
tern tower. The porch is rather elaborate in 
detail, and ornamented with spindle work. As 
the house stands at the corner of two streets, 
the background will, in all probability, be 
houses of somewhat the same type, since this 
is the prevalent style in most towns where 
wooden houses are used. As a combination of 
greens is not desired, it is to be taken for 
granted that this is the color of the near-by 
houses, and for a contrast that would prove 
pleasing and harmonious, yet at the same time 
stand out strongly, we should suggest a com- 
bination of red tones. 

The body color should be salmon, this being 
used on all the clapboards, except the band be- 
tween the heads of the first-story windows and 
the sills of the second-story windows. Here 
the color may be a trifle lighter, and for this 
we should select a spruce yellow or orange 
ochre, to brighten up the general effect. This 
same color may be used on the spindle work in 
the porch, and for the balusters in the porch 
railing, as well as for the lattice work under- 



neath. For the trim, the moldings round the 
windows and doors, the eaves and the porch 
finish, including the hand-rail of the balustrade, 
we will select a contrasting color, and nothing 
will give a more pleasing effect than a dull 
Citrine. The narrow lines of the sash stand 
out strongly against this, if painted a bron?e 
green. For the gables, we may well select 
brighter colors, serving as points to accent the 
whole effect, and for this reason we will paint 
them a bright ochrous yellow. We have now 
only the roof to consider, and this is an im- 
portant factor in the problem, for it governs 
and dominates the whole composition. Owing 
to the fact that the surface is inclined to the 
eye, an y color used on it would be less- intense 
in its effect than if it were employed on a verti- 
cal surface, owing to reflection of white light 
from the sky. As the roof is a shingle one, we 
would suggest the use of a stain, rather than 
paint, since it gives a play of color varying 
with the hardness of the shingles, because the 
harder portions of the wood do not absorb so 
much of the stain as the softer portions. The 
best plan of using stain is to dip the shingles 
into it before they are laid, and then the shrink- 
age, which is certain to occur as the wood 
drys out under the heat of the sun, will leave 
no white lines of unpainted wood to show. But 
if the house has been already shingled, the 
stain may be readily applied with a brush the 
same as paint. Now for the color, let us choose 
one of those warm reddish browns, a tone that 
harmonizes with almost any color, and specially 
well with the group of colors we have chosen 
for the house. r 

So far we have supposed that our house 
stands free from surrounding trees, and near 
other houses whose predominant color is green. 
Now, if we assume it to be in the midst of foli- 
age, or to stand against a leafy background, a 
different color scheme may be advisable. The 
greens of nature are very different from the 
pigment greens, and as a contrast to foliage a 
combination of dull yellow tones would be very 
appropriate for this house. Let us use the 
same general distribution of colors as before, 
but for the body color we will take the spruce 
yellow that we used for the central band in the 
other scheme ; while for this we will take the 
same bright ochrous yellow that we formerly 
used for the gables, and these latter will be 
painted a straw color. For the trim we will 
select a medium terra-cotta, while the sash will 
be painted a rich, warm Tuscan red. In this 
case we will choose for the roof a light drab- 
olive stain, which will have the effect of green- 
ish silver in the sunlight. A moss-green stain 
would also look well with this color scheme. 
While it will be noticed that in this last sug- 
gestion we have used a green, the color tones 
of shingle stains are not at all likely to be in 
any way similar to the ordinary greens that are 
used for house painting. 

It may be well to caution our correspondent 
against hurrying the painting of his house. 
Plenty of time should be allowed between coats 
to permit each to dry thoroughly before apply- 
ing the subsequent coat. It is also useful to 
note that three thin coats of paint, well brushed 
out, will always outwear two heavy coats ; and 
that real economy is always obtained by using 
three coats of paint, applied by competent 
workmen, and thoroughly rubbed out. Cheap 
materials and cheap workmen never make any- 
thing but a sorry job of painting. 



THE FIRST FLOOR OF A HOUSE IN FALL RIVER, 

MASS. 

Fall River, Mass., July 8, 1895. 
Editor of Decorator and Furnisher. 

Dear Sir: Will you give me some advice 
in your next issue about the furnishing of the 
first floor of a new house, of which I send you a 
sketch? The reception-room is to have the 
woodwork painted. I had thought of light 
olive and gold for the colors to be used in this 
room, but perhaps you can suggest something 
better. 

The main hall and dining-room are to be fin- 
ished in oak. We expect to carpet both the 
hall and reception-room and use a rug on the 
dining-room. 

I send to you because you have offered so 
freely in your paper. I shall be very grateful 
for any assistance. 

Please make your suggestions suitable for a 



